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The entire assembly held its breath. 
Amid ejaculations of wonder, Dorothy 
passed the rattles without pausing, for 
it had not been for nothing that the 
Martins had spanked her with rubber 
rattles for two weeks past, and once 
past them, she gained rapidly on Baby 
Murphy. At two feet from the goal, Dor- 
othy drew abreast of the Murphy baby. 
Everyone crowded to the finishing line 
and shouts of encouragement were given 
for each of the racers. Neck and neck 
and only twenty four inches to go! 
Dorothy raised her right foot. She 
raised ittoo high. Shesat down solidly. 
Baby Murphy paused to look around, 
she started forward again, crowed and 
then—rolled over on her back, and 
drew up her knees above her stomach. 
Dorothy leaned forward and put her 
hands on the ground. Baby Murphy 
made a convulsive effort to roll over. 
Dorothy raised herself on all fours. 
The Murphy baby kicked twice. 
Dorothy arose, tottering but game. 


\N the year 1894 I was 
chief officer of the steam- 
ship Olympo, Gelatly line, 
trading between Antwerp 
and Buenos Ayres, with 
intermediate voyages to 
Rio Janeiro. For weeks 
the papers had been full of dispatches 
from Rio telling of the hideous ravages 
of cholera, and no sensible man would 
have signed on for the voyage. But I 
am a sailor, and happy-go-lucky as 
sailors are, so I pooh-poohed the notion 
of danger, and signed articles for three 
years. 

We sailed early in November. From 
the first, things went wrong. The crew 
got to talking about the cholera, and a 
general sense of uneasiness hung over 
the ship. Still nothing serious hap- 
pened, and I felt no particular apprehen- 
sion until one morning when J held the 
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She took one step. Baby Murphy made 
a last effort, gave up the fight and lay 
back and howled. 

“The Colic! The Colic !’’ cried the 
crowd, and, as Dorothy toddled across 
the line amid the cheers of her backers, 
the medical attendants rushed forward 
with cups of hot pepperment tea for the 
relief of the beaten baby. 

Of course it was a glorious triumph 
for the Vandeventer’s Food party, for 
the Vandeventer’s babies never had 
colic—at least, never in public. 

The assembly left the field in a buzz 
of conversation, and soon the scene of 
the afternoon of gaiety was dark and 
silent, except where, by the light of a 
flaring gasolene torch, the weary floor- 
walkers still trod back and forth carry- 
ing their sleepless burdens, singing in 
exasperated desperation, 


“ Bye oh! ba-aby 
Go to-o0 slee-eep-y 
Go to-oo slee-py 
Ba-a-by-e bye! 


middle watch on the bridge. It was 
one o'clock. The night was intensely 
black and the stillness was only broken 
by the throbbing of the engines and the 
water swishing about the screw. Sud- 
denly a sound came out of the darkness. 
It was a low-drawn wail moaning across 
the water. I started. No noise aboard 
a ship ever sounded like that. It was 
followed by a stillness almost complete. 
I listened but could hear nothing, and 
continued my walk. 

A little later four bells struck—2 a. m. 
—and the wheel was changed. The re- 
lief was George Owen, a middle-aged 
London cockney, who had been at sea 
all his life without ever washing off his 
accent. He wasa good sailor and knew 
his business, but as I watched the boat’s 
course I saw it twist as though a child 
was at the helm. It made me hot. 

- course,’ I yelled at 
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Owen and I walked up to him. He 
was trembling all over. 

‘©T’m all shooked hup, sir,’’ he said 
shakily ; ‘‘as Gawd’s my judge, I’ve 
seen a whole b’iling of ghosts and 
corpses.”’ 

‘* Rot!’ said I. 

‘‘ Before Gawd, sir,’? he answered, 
‘‘ while I was hon deck just now, wait- 
ing for my trick, I heard a long, low 
wail, clear as clear, sir. I looked round, 
and,by the gangway there was buryin’ 
goin’ on. ‘There was a row of bodies 
all sewed up in canvas stretched across 
the deck, and the plank was there rest- 
in’ ready on the rail. Oh, Gawd, sir, 
we'll never see the end o’ this trip 
livin’ !” 

I did what I could to reassure the fel- 
low, but for all that his story made me 
uncomfortable. Next morning it was 
all round the ship, but most of the sail- 
ors took it as a hoax and we could hear 
them call out, ‘‘ I say, George Owen, is 
them corpses still b’ilin’ ?’’ If they had 
heard the sound that I heard they would 
not have been so derisive. 

Well, time went on, we passed the 
equator and made Buenos Ayres. There 
was talk of cholera here, too, and I well 
remember our chief engineer, Headly, 
receiving a letter from home there from 
his wife imploring him to leave the ship. 
Poor fellow, he hesitated but would not 
leave us. The crew became more and 
more uneasy, and when our cargo was 
nearly discharged and we _ received 
orders to take aboard seven hundred 
head of cattle for Rio, there were signs 
of something very like mutiny. We 
kept discipline, however. The cattle 
were taken aboard, and to look after 
them a score of cattlemen of every na- 
tionality in Europe—Dagos from Italy, 
‘* Rock-Scorpions,’’ as we call the men 
from Gibraltar, Frenchmen and Span- 
iards. 

On the 11th of December—I remem- 
ber the day as though it were yesterday— 
we set sail for Rio. If we had sailed 
ona Friday, with a crew of thirteen, we 
could not have had a more inauspicious 
start. As I walked about the deck I 
could hear groups of sailors talking; 
‘For two pins,’’ said one of them, 
“T'd chuck the ship and strike out for 
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the beach rather than go to that filthy 

hole.’’ Anda Spaniard swore fe 7 uWadre 

dt dios that he would do it cheaper yet. 

Iturned to look astern, and there in the 

ship’s wake I could see the ugly black 

2 of a shark above the oily water of the 
ay. 

From that time on the sharks never 
left us. Night and day they followed 
the Olympo in ever increasing numbers. 
Sailors see in the shark a portent of 
death, and agaia and again during that 
week I saw the Dago cattlemen cross- 
ing themselves and muttering as they 
watched the fins rippling through the 
water. So much did superstition affect 
the general bearing of the crew that 
Captain McDonald saw fit to issue grog 
three times a day to all hands. And it 
was wonderful what a difference those 
three tots of liquor made. I honestly 
believe that without them we should 
have had a mutiny on our hands. 

The weather was fine and in two more 
days we welcomed the sight of the great 
Sugar Loaf which guards the entrance 
of Rio Janeiro harbor. We steamed in 
toward the massive forts of Santa Cruz. 
Presently a gun was fired across our bow 
and we were ordered by signals to heave 
to and await the arrival of the health 
officer. After a time he came, resplen- 
dent in gold lace in the stern of a little 
snorting tug, and rather majestically 
informed us that we were suspect and 
must not enter the harbor. Our in- 
structions were to steam sixty miles 
down the coast to the quarantine station 
at Isla Grande and there await further 
orders. We asked various questions 
but the official vouchsafed no reply and 
theré was nothing to do but to obey. 

To anyone who has never experienced 
a term of quarantine it will be difficult 
to convey an impression of the dreary 
monotony, the everlasting sameness of 
the surroundings. But there we were 
in a bay completely landlocked, with 
hills on all sides cutting off every 
breath of air and the copper sun of the 
tropics blazing down upon seven hun- 
dred live cattle and forty-five human be- 
ings, all cooped up together in an iron 
box. The heat was terrific. Down in 
my cabin it was 105° and on deck the 
seams cracked and sailors, dressed only 
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in trousers, gasped as they moved 
about. 

Almost at once the cattle began to 
die. They were stowed away, so to 
speak, in three layers. In the lower 
holds the steers were packed together 
like sardines, but here below the water 
line the heat was not so great. Above 
them, ’tween decks, was the second 
layer and the place was stifling. On 
the upper deck was the third bunch, 
suffering cruelly from the sun above 
them and from the heat reflected from 
the iron plates on either side, while the 
stench which rose from the cattle be- 
neath was beyond description. 

Captain McDonald knew as I knew 
what the end of all this must be, and 
we signalled to the authorities for per- 
mission to go to Rio and discharge car- 
go. This request was refused. Then 
we asked to be allowed to throw over- 
board the bodies of the dead steers. The 
answer came back ‘‘no’’ and the orders 
added that we must hang the dead 
bodies round the ship between wind and 
water. Five awful days followed. The 
living beasts could scarcely drink, their 
tongues were so swollen,—much less 
eat. They died by the dozen and one 
by one we dragged them from the holds 
and from their place on deck, looped a 
rope over the horns and lowering the 
bloated body over the ship’s side tied it 
just clear of the water. There we stayed, 
with this ring of death round us, with 
the stench and the heat and the horror 
of cholera. How we lived at all is my 
only wonder. 

On the fifth day, even the Brazilian 
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officers decided that it was best to do 
something, and we were authorized to 
put to sea and cut loose the festering 
carcasses about us. We went out a 
mile or two into the ocean, and as we 
cut the ropes it made me sick to see 
sharks dart for the putrefying bodies. 
We all looked at one another and 
wondered what would happen next. 

Late in the afternoon we cast anchor 
again in the bay. It was Christmas 
eve and everyone felt the reaction after 
what we had been through. We organ- 
ized an impromptu concert and the 
whole crew sat round together, drinking, 
smoking and singing. 

It was midnight when we broke up, 
little thinking of what a Christmas the 
next day would be. 

Christmas morning we spent in cut- 
ting out the cattle which had died dur- 
ing the night, and hanging them over 
the side. In the afternoon, when my 
watch was over, I went to my bunk and 
fell asleep. It must have been about 
five o’clock when I was awakened by a 
sailor who told me that one of his mates 
lay in the fo’c’sle ill. I went forward 
and found the man in his bunk, his face 
contorted with pain. I asked him what 
the trouble was, but he was quite inco- 
herent. We had no doctor aboard, so 
I got down the Medical Guide and 
looked up his symptoms—vomiting, 
cramps, and hands blue and wrinkled 
as though they had been held in hot 
water. The man had cholera. I did 
not doubt it. I took what advice the 
medical book had to give me, and treated 
the case as best I could, giving the man 
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With this ring of death round us. 
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a tumbler of camphor and brandy, but 
as I did so the poor fellow grabbed my 
hand and would not let it go. So I sat 
down quietly beside the bunk, fearing to 
disturb him. All night I sat holding 
his hand in mine while he slept quietly. 
In the morning he was better. 

The captain and I kept the ugly secret 
tu ourselves. I gave it outthat the man 
was suffering from too much Christmas 
dinner, and after some deliberation we 
decided to keep the facts from the au- 
thorities ashore. It was a serious re- 
sponsibility to assume. We realized 
that, but the Lord only knew what the 
Dagos would do if they learned the 
truth. 

There was good news for us that 26th 
of December. We received orders to 
proceed to a position some few miles 
from Rio and there discharge our re- 
maining cattle into lighters which were 
tu be sent to our assistance. I can tell 
you it did not take us over long to get 
up steam. We arrived at our destina- 
tion before dawn the next morning, and 
before noon we had got rid of our sick- 
ening cargo. Our troubles seemed 
mending, when suddenly we were in- 
formed that we could not go on to Rio, 
but must return to our old anchorage. 
A sense of almost physical sicknesscame 
over me when we dropped anchor that 
night in the same pest hole which I 
supposed we had left forever. It was 
too hot to sleep below, so I climbed into 
one of the boats on deck and stretched 
out. Hardly were my eves closed when 
with a striking suddenness I seemed 
broad awake with my shipmates all 
roundme. I saw it all quiteclearly. The 
crew were ranged bareheaded on either 
side, and there at the gangway was 
something sewed up in canvas and rest- 
ing ona plank. The captain (he stood 
with his back toward me) was reading 
the burial service for the dead at sea, 
and just beyond in the blue waters I 
could see a black fin cutting the water 
like a knife. I started up broad awake. 
A clamniy sweat broke out on iy fore- 
head. and within me sucha sick or giddy 
feeling as I had never felt before. It 
was no use trying to sleep again, so I 
gut up, took a stiff douse of brandy and 
quinine, and spent the rest of the night 
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pacing up and down the deck. It was 
a starry night, but fearfully hot, and as 
I walked to and fro I could not rid my- 
self of the nightmare. What seemed 
strangest to me was that I had seen 
what George Owen had seen, and deep 
inside me was the horrid fear that in a 
day or in a week the prophesy would 
come true. : 

Later that morning I mentioned the 
matter to Captain McDonald, but he 
only laughed at me, as he had done be- 
fore, and together we set about directing 
the crew in their work of disinfecting 
the ship. Everybody felt braced up and 
worked with a will, when toward even- 
ing one of the cattlemen, an Austrian, 
came down sick. There was no doubt 
about the symptoms. We gave him 
brandy and camphor, wrapped him up in 
hot flannels and turpentine and put him 
to bed. A dozen hours latter he died 
in great agony. 

That same evening the second cattle 
boss, a Spaniard from Argentina, who 
had been working contentedly enough 
on deck all day came to me with a face 
drawn and frightened. 

“Yo stapnoy inferno,” said he, ‘‘ Iam 
very sick.” 

‘What's the matter ?”’ 

“*T don't know.”’ 

Then he told me his symptoms. I 
could have spared them for I knew ata 
glance what the matter was. It was 
killingly hot in the fo’c’sle, so we 
berthed the poor wretch on deck in the 
wheelhouse. Later, when I went tu see 
how he did he was evidently nearing 
the end. His eyes were sunken, his 
cheek bones protruded so that the face 
grinned like a skull, while the skin was 
perfectly livid. I poured outa glass of 
brandy, added a pinch of quinine and 
held it to his lips, but to my horror the 
liquor ran from his mouth pure white— 
turned white by the puison. Then his 
head fell forward and he died. 

From that time on the ship was a 
floating Hell. We signalled our plight 
to the authorities ashore and a boat put 
out to within hailing distance. Then 
we were informed that we evidently had 
cholera aboard and must do the best we 
could. We asked fora doctor. They 
replied they had none to give us. They 
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told us to proceed to sea, shunt the 
dead bodies of our comrades and return 
to our anchorage. Barely had we raised 
our anchor to the bow when one poor 
fellow near me fell in an agony of pain. 
Inlessthan four hours he was dead. The 
sick lay all around the deck calling 
aloud in their agony for adoctor. The 
crew seemed panic stricken. Everyone 
was talking about poor George Owens’ 
dream, and the old croaker himself kept 
saying ‘‘I told you so, but you wouldn’t 
believe me.”’ 

All day we were out at sea, and at 
noon when the broiling sun was just 
overhead the crew gathered bareheaded, 
and there at the gangway was some- 
thing sewed up in a canvas, and resting 
upon a plank, and beside it were other 
bundles sewed up in canvas, and at one 
end of each bundle were fire bars taken 
from the furnace grating. But the 
weights were not heavy enough, for after 
the captain had read a prayer or two 
the plank was raised and as each sack 
shot into the water the sharks would 
make a ravenous dart for it. 

The days that followed were unspeak- 
able. Apart from a little brandy the 
only medicines we had were quinine 
and gin. Let the reader think what he 
will of me, but in the fifty-two days of 
our ordeal I myself drank seventy-one 
quarts of gin. The spirit seemed to 
have lost its power, and I poured it 
down like water without feeling even 
stimulated. Grog was served to all 
who wished it. Now, when I look back I 
feel nothing else could have kept the 
rest of us alive. The heat continued 
awful. Each morning the sun rose red 
as copper and by noon the iron plates 
of the deck were too hot to touch. 
Added to this there came upon us a 
plague of flies, so great that it was diffi- 
cult toeat. At table you had to pass 
your hand incessantly across your plate 
and our coffee cups were black as ink 
with them. We had halfa dozen live 
sheep aboard. The flies attacked them 
in innumerable swarms. Wherever 
they found a patch bare of wool they 
would nibble and nibble and burrow 
deep until the skin was so red and raw 
that we eventually had to kill every 
sheep. 
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The sickness spread. Within twenty- 
four hours there were as many sailors 
down with it, and this out of the total 
ship’s company of forty-five. Two more 
died that day. We put out to sea again, 
buried them and returned to our death 
trap. You ask why we did not steam 
out of the harbor, permission or no per- 
mission. Why, we threatened to, and 
the answer of the Brazilians was to train 
the guns of a ship of war lying at the 
mouth of the harbor directly upon us, 
with the threat that if we moved with- 
out permission the Olympo would be 
blown out of the water. It really made 
little difference whether we died this 
way or the other, but the spirit of the 
crew was broken, and there we stayed, 
swinging idly at anchor in the rotting 
heat of the sun. 

I remember one incident particularly, 
Two of the sufferers, in order to keep 
them cool, were laid in the wheel house, 
the coolest place aboard ship. We had 
scarcely made them comfortable when 
one, a Spaniard from Argentine, gave 
up the ghost, and the other, hearing us 
say that his chum was dead, raised him- 
self on his elbow, stumbled to his feet, 
then looking wildly around swayed back 
and forth and fell across the body of his 
friend, himself a corpse. 

This last fellow was an Irish fireman. 
Throughout the epidemic we had been 
careful to burn all the effects of the 
dead men. ‘The day before I had hada 
bag of the infected clothing to dispose 
of. I threw it down the stokehole and 
called out to the Irishman in charge not 
to touch any of it, but he only laughed 
atme. ‘‘Sure, thecholera won’t catch 
me,’’ I] heard him say. ‘‘I’m from 
Cork.’’ And here was the result. 

The worst blow came to me when 
the chief engineer fell sick, for he wasa 
close friend of mine and a great help to 
all of us. It was late one afternoon 
when the captain and I and the two as- 
sistant engineers stood grouped round 
his bunk in the little cabin, everyone 
of us with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. ‘‘Do you feel easier, now, 
Headley ?”’ I asked, bending over him. 
He did not answer, but as we stood 
a wild look of fear came into his 
eyes and he raised his right arm and 
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covered them in an agony as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Great—God—I—may—not 
tell—you—what —I—see !’’ 

It was that cursed vision again. I 
knew it and left the room sobbing, 
while behind me 1 heard Captain McDon- 
ald whisper in a choking voice, ‘‘ How 
shall [ tell your auld mither, Dick 
Headley ?"’ 

Into his breast pocket we put the 
photographs he used to love, of his wife 
and children, and the last letters he had 
received from home. Then we sewed 
him in his canvas sack andat ten o’clock 
that night we steamed out of the harbor 
to bury him. 

We seemed to be nearing the end. 
The captain was desperate. ‘‘ Lamp- 
lough,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ It’s murder to 
my men to return to that pest-hole. I 
am going to slip quarantine, run down 
to Rio, pass the forts in the dark to- 
morrow night, and claim protection 
from some English or American war- 
ship.’’ It was our only chance, so as 
soon as we left the gunboats at the har- 
bor’s mouth, hull down, we shaped a 
course for the sugar loaf. 

Headley’s death and the scene in the 
cabin Jad made a deadly impression on 
me. I felt sick and weak, but when it 
came my turn to watch I went on the 
bridge. We were making good time, 
and as the night was very dark I thought 
the ship might be running past her dis- 
tance. Itisa matter familiar to sailors 
that a current can best be felt down 
among a ship’s engines. And as I 
knew that a tide would be running if 
we were passing the mouth of Rio har- 
bor I went down to consult the engin- 
eer. My head was light and I felt a 
curious pain inside me, so that I was 
reeling as I passed through the com- 
panionway. The door of my cabin 
stood open. I looked in and there, just 
as plainly as I have ever seen any real 
thing in my life, I saw all ranged about 
the room on the floor, across the wash- 
stand, even in my bunk, the bodies of 
every man we had buried. Each was 
done up in canvas and the face of each 
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was uncovered—Headley and all the 
rest. 

To this day I do not know how I got 
up on deck and to the captain’s cabin, 
but somehow or other I did get there, 
and fell at the threshold in a dead faint. 
Oh, the blessedness of unconsciousness ! 
I must have remained asleep for several 
days. When I came to myself the ship 
was in the roads of Buenos Ayres with 
doctors aboard aud the whole awful ex- 
perience a thing of the past. 


What happened was this: When the 
ship tried to enter the harbor of Rio a 
gun fired from the fort brought us to. 
Then some one hailed us and asked 
where we were from. The captain re- 
plied from Isla Grande. Then we were 
told to go to the outer station and wait 
for the doctor. A little later a steam 
launch put out from the fort with a man 
in the stern waving a telegram, and 
telling us we had cholera aboard, and 
had broken our quarantine and other 
things with which we were tolerably fa- 
miliar. The man ended by ordering us 
back again to Isla Grande, to which 
Captain McDonald replied that he would 
take his ship to Hell first. The officer 
then assured the captain that if he was 
to go back to quarantine every assist- 
ance would be given him, the sick 
taken out of the ship, and the vessel 
fumigated. 

On these conditions the captain 
agreed to go back, and straightway 
we went, only to find ourselves in 
a worse predicameut than before, as a 
second gunboat was sent and anchored 
at close range with its guns trained upon 
us, and we were warned that if we 
hoisted anchor without orders we should 
be blown out of water. No assistance 
whatever was given us nor yet any doc- 
tor sent near the ship; yet, strange to 
say, from that moment the sick began 
to recover. No other death occurred, 
and within a week the U/ympo was 
allowed to proceed to Buenos Ayres. 
It was not until we reached that port 
that I returned to consciousness. 
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